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FOREWORD 


The substance of this essay was first given 
in a lecture to the students of the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, Penn- 
sylvania. It was afterward expanded and 
appeared in printed form in the Lutheran 
Quarterly. A request for its reappearance 
in a more permanent form has been made. 

I see no reason for any modification in the 
statements made in my original essay. I 
now recognize, however, that in presenting 
the facts which compel a restatement, perhaps 
a reconstruction of the older theology, my 
critics have misunderstood the stress in- 
tended, and the extent of the modification of 
Christian dogmatic which would result from 
the acceptance of the newer point of view. 
In my own thinking, nothing‘ of essential or 
enduring Christian dogma has been elimi- 
nated. 

The rabbinical, the juridical and the meta- 
physical formulas in which the Christian 
facts were construed by St. Paul, Athanasius, 
Augustine, Anselm and Aquinas have passed 
for most moderns. Historical criticism, 
psychology and a philosophy that deals with 
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the facts of science, rather than an abstract 
metaphysic and logic, compel us to find 
other formulas for presenting the truths of 
Christianity. I have ventured to rename 
the original essay “The Need of a Restate- 
ment of Theology,” and to add a new sec- 
tion on The Person of Christ. Believing 
profoundly that such mediation between 
pastors and people is needed in most con- 
gregations, I send forth this little volume in 
the hope that it may be of help in conserv- 
ing the essential truths of Christianity and 
the faith of those who know the results of 
modern thought. 


The Need of a Restatement 
of Theology 


I 
A STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


This essay is a report, not a personal 
confession of faith. The report, however 
imperfect its presentation in substance and 
form, is needed. As a recent writer of note 
has said, “A generation has passed since the 
findings of modern critical scholarship first 
descended upon an unprepared Christian 
public, dealing a shattering blow to the un- 
troubled literalist faith of the average be- 
liever; and it still remains one of the most 
fascinating but also one of the most diff- 
cult tasks of the Christian teacher to medi- 
ate the assured results of Biblical scholar- 
ship to the new generation.” 

The older conceptions of inspiration and 
infallibility have passed, and a truer and 
more reasonable conception of them has been 
current among students for a generation. 
Particular Biblical statements, especially in 
the Old Testament, which are no longer be- 
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lieved by educated persons, seemed to in- 
volve the validity and integrity of the whole 
Bible. ‘The baby has been thrown out with 
the bath” by many intelligent young folk of 
the present generation because of the literal- 
istic conception of inspiration. They felt 
that they had to believe all or none of the 
statements. It is because the modern teacher 
and pastor feels the need of a new definition 
of terms and a restatement of the old 
truths from the viewpoint of modern schol- 
arship that I have ventured upon making this 
report of the way that most teachers of the- £ 
ology now seek to interpret the truths of re- ` 
ligion and the Christian faith. 

Not to be influenced by contemporary 
points of view is to lose connection and vital 
touch with one’s age. Of course one can go 
on grinding away at the problems and in- 
vestigations of a past century. There are 
doubtless dogmas and controversial ques- 
tions of confessionalism that can be debated 
to the end of time, but they are not the in- 
spiring, immediate, vital problems of the 
modern scholar and leader in religious life. 
Such absorption and isolation of interest 
sweep one out of the main current of present 
day problems and leave him stranded on the 
bank of a once vigorous stream. 

To deny that modern thought has any new 
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truths to offer is to deny the presence and 
leadership of God in thought and life. It is 
a kind of atheism. The gradual unfolding 
of truth, the progressive discoveries in 
astronomy, chemistry and biology, the pa- 
tient investigations in anthropology and prim- 
itive beliefs, the gradual realization of de- 
mocracy, the world-wide religious move- 
ments tending toward fraternity and the 
federation of the forces of Christendom, are 
as real revelations of truth and the ways of 
God as the promulgation of the Mosaic law 
on Sinai or the Acts of the Apostles. 
Modern thought, it is true, has no signifi- 
cance or standing save as it roots itself in 
earlier thought. A belief is not true simply 
because it is modern; but, on the other hand, 
a belief is not true because it is ancient. 
Conservation and progress are both essen- 
tial notes in the scholarly temper. To be 
wholly either a conservative or a pro- 
gressive is to fly wide of, the mark of a 
healthful development in thought and life. 
The conservative temper is needed to hold 
fast to those assured truths which are of un- 
questioned worth in society, science and the- 
ology; but the progressive or radical temper 
is just as important, for it goes to the root 
of things and lays bare the new truths which 
have been discovered in the investigation of 
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literature, history and life. In one sense 
there is nothing new under the sun; ın 
another sense all things are new by reason 
of the modern point of view of the abiding 
truths. The modern doctrine of evolution 
was speculatively anticipated and held by 
the ancients. Anaximander, Plato and Aris- 
totle among the Greeks; Augustin, Erigena, 
Bruno and Cusa in the medieval period of 
history; Descartes, Leibnitz and Herder in 
modern philosophy; Kant, Schelling and 
Hegel, each in his own way, believed 
in a development from lower. to higher 
forms of the physical, social, institu- 
tional world. But it was by intuition, 
not by ascertained facts, that they reached 
their point of view. The practice of histor- 
ical criticism is as old as Biblical study. 
Astruc, Eichorn, Colenso were higher critics 
long before the term was coined by modern 
scholarship. The Christian consciousness 
based on Christian experience, all through 
the later Middle Ages, was made a point of 
departure in the valuation of Church dogma. 
Schleiermacher a hundred years ago made 
his immortal contribution toward such a the- 
ological system. The significance of com- 
parative religions was recognized as early as 
the eighteenth century by du Perron. Max 
Müller in the nineteenth century gave us the 
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famed translation of those eastern Script- 
ures which afforded us the first bases of com- 
parison, in English, with Christian thought. 
The social problems which bulk so large to- 
day in applied Christianity are as old as 
Plato's “Republic” and Sir Thomas More's 
"Utopia." It is the further sifting, revalua- 
tion and additional knowledge which the 
modern scholar has brought to these older 
beliefs that present the problem of theology 
in a new light. 

I wish to avoid a common misunderstand- 
ing on the part of the reactionist in theology. 
We must make clear the distinction between 
the fundamental material of theology and 
the contributory factors in the interpreta- 
tion of the basal facts of Christianity. The 
primal Christian faith in God as the creative 
holy Person, the universal Father of man- 
kind; in man as a sinful child of God, capa- 
ble of response to the Father's redeeming 
love; the incarnation of God in Jesus Christ, 
the Redeemer of the world; the establish- 
ment and propagation of the kingdom of 
God among all men; the gift of eternal life 
to all those who receive Christ as Saviour 
and Lord; and the endless and heavenly life 
to be enjoyed after death by all His faithful 
servants—these cardinal and permanent be- 
liefs of the Christian creed are inviolable 
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and untouched by any and all modern inter- 
pretations of reverent and assured criticism. 
But as to the method and duration of the 
creative process; the origin of man’s sinful 
nature; the nature of the union of the divine 
and human in the person of our Lord; the 
exact theory of the atonement wrought by 
Jesus Christ, and the character of the eter- 
nal reward meted out to various men—mod- 
ern thought, through science, historical criti- 
cism, philosophy, psychology and ethics, has 
a modifying and illuminating word to say. 
The central objects of our faith remain, but 
a different interpretation of them has been 
forced upon us by the researches and con- 
clusions of scholars in the various realms of 
_ thought. 

There is another distinction which must 
be kept in mind in order to think clearly and 
avoid unnecessary contention with men who 
have not moved with the progress of intel- 
lectual and moral life. Men have confused 
the source of authority in religion with the 
seats of authority in religion. There is but 
one source of authority in religion—God. 
But He has given a threefold expression to 
the revelation of religious truth. He has re- 
vealed Himself in nature and in history. The 
revelation has also come to us through men, 
in a book—or books, to be more accurate— 
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which record His visitations and will for 
mankind; He has also revealed Himself in 
a religious society—the Church—to whose 
authority He has committed the primal 
Christian truths and through whose com- 
munal life He has spoken His will. A clearer 
and fuller explication of these seats of re- 
ligious authority will be given later, but it is 
essential in this initial chapter of our dis- 
cussion to present this distinction and put 
ourselves in the proper attitude towards 
those who claim infallibility in all things— 
for a Church, a Book, or an individual Chris- 
tian experience. God only is truly infallible. 
It is almost needless to point out that any de- 
nominational confession must be justified on 
other grounds than its antiquity or corre- 
spondence with the point of view of its age. 
The wise and humble framers of our Con- 
fessions recognized that they could only 
formulate their “testimony” of faith for 
their own age, and in good Protestant fash- 
ion bequeathed the right to coming genera- 
tions to restate the Christian truths as the 
later age might see them. Confessions are 
not “the Gospel.” The Bible is not “the 
Gospel,” but contains “the Gospel.” We in- 
sist upon our Protestant heritage of free in- 
vestigation of the Scriptures in the light of 
all modern knowledge. Luther’s work was 
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not the end, but the beginning of liberty, in 
the application of history, reason and Chris- 
tian experience to the interpretation of the 
primal truths of our holy faith. 

Let us consider some of those results of 
modern investigation which we should at 
least know, though some may refuse.to apply 
them to our earlier theology. 


II 
EVOLUTION AND ITS IMPLICATIONS 


The first contributive factor in the inter- 
pretation of theology is our knowledge of 
nature. Let us be open minded and candid 
and we shall see that every theology un- 
consciously accepted the known science of 
its day—the prevailing world-view of phe- 
nomena——and incorporated it into its scheme 
of religious thought and writing. It would 
require too much space to illustrate this gen- 
eralization, but from the earliest religious 
writing until now the contemporary knowl- 
edge of nature and man has formed the 
background, but not the substance, of theol- 
ogy. Theology, then, must necessarily be 
modified in its form of expression by that 
knowledge of nature furnished by the scien- 
tific belief of the age. The earlier concep- 
tions of the method of creation, the dualistic 
force in nature, the nature of man, have all 
undergone changes in the history of theolog- 
ical science. The unitary nature of the force 
and method of creation by which God works 
and reveals Himself has modified all theol- 
ogy that shall persist and claim the allegiance 
of educated men. 
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One has but to recall the earlier cosmogo- 
nies of Babylon and Assyria, the early 
Semitic modifications of the Assyrio-Baby- 
lonıan traditions, and these Hebrew trans- 
formations in our New Testament idea of 
the universe, to see how influential the grad- 
ual discovery of the facts concerning the 
earth’s structure, growth, and relation to the 
solar system, has been in giving setting to the 
permanent truths concerning God, the crea- 
tion of worlds and man. The transition 
from the Ptolemaic to the Copernican theory 
of the universe was the most momentous 
shift of scientific belief. When men came to 
believe that our earth was not the center of 
the universe, was not a flat plane around 
which sun and stars revolved, that the heav- 
ens were not a curved dome with windows 
through which the rain poured, that there 
was not an abode of the dead below the 
earth’s surface, and that there were not 
various superimposed stages above the sky 
reaching up to a throne, the background of 
belief in the creation method was changed. 
Not only the theologians but the scientists 
of that transition period of thought bitterly 
opposed the new view. But now we accept 
the new knowledge as a part of our theology. 
The later contributions concerning the limit- 
less reach of space in which our universe 
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floats, and the endlessness of time in which 
God has been at work, and is at work, in 
the perfecting of His world-plan, have con- 
tributed mightily in the modification of our 
ideas of creation and providence. No 
longer do we think of the creation pro- 
cess as covering only six ordinary days; we 
do not base our chronology on Bishop 
Ussher's computation as to the age of the 
human family. What is true in the sphere 
of astronomy and geology is true also in the 
spheres of biology and anthropology. The 
Hebrew tradition of how man was made 
has also been modified by later scientific 
research. What La Place, Kepler and Lyell 
did for us in astronomy and geology, 
Lamarck, the elder Darwin and Malthus be- 
gan in biology and anthropology. The in- 
tuitions and guesses of the old philosophers 
and naturalists were subject to the rigid in- 
vestigation, first of Wallace and Charles 
Darwin, who simultaneously published the 
results of their studies on the origin of 
species. Darwin in 1859 gave to the world 
that book which laid the substantial founda- 
tion for all the later work for the theory of 
organic evolution. Evolution and Darwin- 
ism are not one and the same thing. Dar- 
win, Lamarck, Wallace, Mendel, Weisman 
and De Vries and other contemporary in- 
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vestigators have offered varied explanations 
of the forces and factors of organic evolu- 
tion, but however much they may differ in 
emphasis of the factors, they all agree upon 
a belief in a general advance in animal life 
by the transmutation of species, by reason 
of resident forces, acting upon environment 
and reacted upon in turn by the external 
conditions. Out of this "struggle for ex- 
istence" came the fittest to survive. It is true 
that this theory was once only a hypothesis. 
Every scientific truth was once held as a mere 
hypothesis. The belief in organic evolution, 
including the appearance of man, for the 
overwhelming majojrity of scientific men has 
passed out of the stage of hypothesis and 
has become the working theory of science. 
To quote a name here and there of some 
lonely man, e.g., Henri Fabre, as opposed to 
the evolutionary theory of descent does not 
disprove our main contention that the theory 
of evolution is now accepted by the over- 
whelming majority of scientists whose opin- 
ions are worth anything on such a subject. 
Prof. Kellogg, in his “Darwinism To-day,” 
has fairly and fully presented the objections 
of the one or two first-class biologists who 
still are looking for another explanation of 
how the various species have arrived in the 
order of animal life. It must be remem- 
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bered that the men holding this belief in or- 
ganic evolution vary in their interpretation 
of the physical factors and processes. There 
are found men holding varied philosophical 
beliefs, theists, materialists, idealists, Chris- 
tians and agnostics who are evolutionists. 
The so-called “resident forces” include for 
many men a spiritual, vital, directive force in 
the group of agencies. Wallace and Le 
Conte are positive in their declaration that 
without a great, original, immanent first 
cause which has planned and now directs 
and energizes the whole procedure, biology 
can offer no rational or sufficient explanation 
of evolution. But just now we are not dis- 
cussing the full explanation of the theory, 
but its world-wide acceptance as a world- 
fact, with which the theologian and preacher 
of to-day must reckon. A careful reading 
of such articles on evolution as appear in the 
new edition of the “Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica"—the most authoritative work in the 
realm of general knowledge—and the article 
on evolution in the “New Schaft-Herzog 
Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge"— 
the best known and most widely used work 
in the modern minister’s reference library— 
will convince any unprejudiced mind that the 
theory is here to stay, and is unquestioned 
by the group of editors selecting representa- 
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tive specialists in the various sections of 
thought. As another concrete proof of the 
universal acceptance of the theory among 
men who count in biology, I ofter this fact: 
that, so far as I can learn from a wide-sent 
questionnaire, there is not a college or uni- 
versity of the first class in our country, or any 
European country, where the theory is not 
either taught in course or assumed in all 
teaching. Here is a typical answer. received 
from ex-President David Starr Jordan, of 
Leland Stanford University, one of the lead- 
ing biologists in the United States. “There is 
no question as to the fact of evolution, the 
derivations of existing forms of life from 
earlier and different forms through natural 
processes. There is much question as to the 
relative value of the factors involved— 
mostly these four—heredity, variation, selec- 
tion and segregation; especially the third.” In 
reply to my second question: “Do you know 
of any first-rate universities or colleges where 
the theory is not taught?” he says, “No, 
there is none. A large number,have special 
courses on the subject.” He refers to Kel- 
logg's “Darwinism To-day,” and Thom- 
son's “Heredity” as the best two books for 
an up-to-date and popular explication of the 
theory. It would weary my readers to quote 
from other men, holding commanding posi- 
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tions in university life, who are fully com- 
mitted to a belief in evolution as the only 
rational explanation of the rise and progress 
of animal life. Wallace’s latest book on 
“The World of Life” is the best popular 
expression of a theistic interpretation of the 
theory. 

Here the preacher is brought face to face 
with an undeniable situation. What will he 
do? What has the average theologian and 
preacher done in the past? I regret to say 
he has usually fought every advance in 
science, sought to minimize its significance, 
or played the part of the obscurantist, while 
younger men, convinced of the truth, have 
become alienated from theology and the 
Church. This breach between the university 
and some theological seminaries is the most 
patent factor in deterring many of our best 
students from entering the ministry. Evolu- 
tion, so long as we understand it to be God’s 
method of creation, is as much Christian as 
the older belief in the instantaneous creation 
of man out of nothing or the dust of the 
earth. Prof. George Parke Fisher, one of 
the most conservative of Christian apolo- 
gists, wrote in his new edition of “Grounds 
of Theistic and Christian Belief,” p. 444: 
“No theory of evolution clashes with the 
fundamental ideas of the Bible as long as it 
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is not denied that there is a human species, 
and that man is distinguished from the lower 
animals by attributes which we know he pos- 
sesses. Whether the first of human kind 
were created outright, or, as the second nar- 
rative in Genesis represents it, were formed 
out of inorganic material, out ofthe dust of 
the ground, or were generated by inferior 
organized beings, through a metamorphosis 
of germs, or some other forces,—these ques- 
tions, as they are indifferent to theism, so 
they are indifferent as regards the substance 
of Biblical teaching. It is only when, in the 
name of science, the attempt is made to smug- 
gle in a materialistic philosophy, that the es- 
sential ideas of the Bible are contradicted.” 

The real problem before us is to see how 
this doctrine of evolution must be related to 
the permanent elements in Christianity if we 
are to have a theology which shall command 
the respect of modern scholars and the in- 
formed public. 

Theology proper is in the most happy cor- 
respondence with the basal n&cessity of a 
theistic conception of evolution. Deism, on 
the one hand, places God in an attitude of 
transcendence which practically leaves nature 
to the operation of secondary, or natural, 
causes only. Pantheism, on the other hand, 
so identifies the being of God with nature 
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that all distinction is lost in an impersonal 
immanence which nullifies all personality in 
God and man. Evolution as rationally con- 
ceived calls for a spiritual, personal, vitaliz- 
ing, directing intelligence which is forever 
working and perfecting its creation. This 
being we call God. St. Paul lends his sanc- 
tion to recognition of this immanent activity 
of God in his profound words: “In Him we 
live, and move, and have our being”; God 
“is ın all, through all, and above all.” 

It is a noteworthy fact that the most con- 
spicuous of modern philosophers, Rudolf 
Euchen, is explicit in the declaration of his 
theistic belief. Bergson, also, by implication, 
is on the side of a spiritual interpretation of 
the universe and life. 

As touching theology, evolution gives us 
a vaster and more impressive scheme of de- 
velopment. The process is a vital unfolding 
in its main historical current of a goal real- 
ized in the individual many the human race, 
and the kingdom of God. It was this aspect 
of the evolutionary process which John 
Fiske, in his “Destiny of Man,” set forth 
with such commanding skill. 

The influence of the evolutionary theory 
upon anthropology is the point which will re- 
quire the most delicate adjustment. This 
paper is not the place to develop any of these 
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constructive adaptations of evolution to tra- 
ditional theology, but it would be disin- 
genuous to avoid the evident implication 
which springs out of the new belief in the 
method of creation of man in its bearing on 
the traditional interpretation of Genesis. If 
man's ascent was from a lower order of 
animal life, then the story of “the fall of 
man,” as interpreted by theologians of 
the pre-evolutionary epoch, must undergo 
revision. Without relinquishing any of the 
sinfulness of sin, or even the doctrine of orig- 
inal sin, the so-called “fall of man” is a the- 
ory which must be re-examined both from an 
exegetical and philosophical standpoint. 
“The fall," on a careful examination of the 
opening chapters of Genesis, is by no means 
what it was currently supposed to be. It was 
rather the emergence of an innocent but igno- 
rant creature into the full light of moral 
vision and ethical determination. It was the 
conscious, willful choice of a lower animal 
desire as over against a fuller communion 
with and obedience to the divine will speak- 
ing in the conscience of the emancipated man. 
For an exegetical and theological interpreta- 
tion of this newer point of view, I urge upon 
my reader a candid study of a great book, 
"Ihe Christian Doctrine of Man," by H. 
Wheeler Robinson (T. and T. Clark). The 
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question how sin and the curse of sin entered 
human life is not identical with the question 
of the fact of sin, or even with that of “total 
depravity.” 

As touching the supernatural note in 
theology, President Garvie has this to say 
in his article on “Miracles” in the latest edi- 
tion of “The Encyclopedia Britannica”: 
“The doctrine of evolution, instead of in- 
creasing the difficulty of conceiving the pos- 
sibility of miracles, decreases it; for it pre- 
sents to us the universe as an uncompleted 
process, and one.in which there is no absolute 
continuity of the phenomenal or perceptible 
side; for life and mind are inexplicable by 
their physical antecedents, and there is not 
only room for, but need of, the divine ini- 
tiative, a creative as well as conservative co- 
operation of God with nature.” 

. As related to the Incarnation, the theory 
of evolution is in strict accord with the 
Christian conception. The Incarnation is 
that fresh and unique entrance of the divine 
life of the Godhead into human history 
which is personalized in Jesus Christ. For 
a full and illuminating explication of this 
idea, I refer to “The Ascent of Christ,” by 
Griffith Jones, and the short but suggestive 
paragraph at the close of the article on "Нуо- 
lution” in the “New Schaff-Herzog Ency- 
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clopedia.” It is too soon even for a master 
mind to attempt the formulation of a com- 
plete Christian theology in the light of evo- 
lution. Indeed, I see that it is easy to over- 
estimate its possible and necessary modifica- 
tion of traditional theology; but that some 
constructive minds are called to-this task is 
beyond question. One great, controlling idea 
it has stimulated in all theological as well as 
philosophical thinking, i.e., the immanence 
of God in the whole continuous and endless 
creative process. It has corrected that con- 
ception of God which separates Him from 
an active entrance into all life. It has broken 
down a false dualism—the barrier between 
the divine and the human. It has shown us 
that a kindred life, a common life, a spiritual 
life, forever builds the human and divine; 
that there is ultimately but one spiritual 
nature—in man, sinful, repentant, aspiring, 
redeemed; in God, holy, constant, loving, 
self-sacrificial, forever cleansing and lifting 
humanity into communion with and likeness 
to Himself. м 


ПІ 
HISTORICAL CRITICISM AND THE BIBLE 


Historical criticism, no less than science 
and the philosophy based on the discovered 
facts of nature and anthropology, must be 
reckoned with if the modern teacher hopes 
to be a guide in the twentieth century. The 
inductive method applied to Biblical studies 
is inevitable. Just as the a priori method 
used in the study of nature has been super- 
seded by a first-hand study of the facts, so 
the facts of scriptural history, authorship, 
date of writing, must be studied not from the 
standpoint of authority, or what we think 
they ought to be, but as what they really 
were and are. The inductive method which 
was applied in geology, astronomy, anthro- 
-pology and general history is now applied to 
all literature and religious. expression. It is 
no longer a matter of choice; it has become 
inevitable to the modern mind, trained in 
university life and the scholar’s habit. 

To confuse historical criticism as a method 
of Biblical investigation with the results an- 
nounced by certain higher critics would be a 
wrong to truth and to the uninformed public. 
I have no patience with those speculative, 
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naturalistic critics of the Protestant camp, or 
those ultra-Modernists of the Roman com- 
munion, who, carried away by some personal, 
subjective, fantastic theory of literary ori- 
gins, tear to shreds the genuine and authentic 
deliverances of prophets and evangelists. 
But, on the other hand, I have nó*more sym- 
pathy with those timid literalists, holding to 
some mechanical theory of inspiration, who 
will not enter into a free and frank study of 
the various books of the Bible themselves, 
and who thus seek to prevent others from 
entering into the kingdoms of light. Such 
men are infidel to the Protestant principle. 
They are quite as much foes of the Bible 
and theology as the iconoclasts they attack. 
The material for aid is all around us. Rever- 
ent scholarship has been at work for a quar- 
ter of a century doing constructive work in 
Biblical criticism. There is now spread be- 
fore our preachers and also our laymen the 
results of such Biblical study. It is not only 
in the great religious encyclopedias, such as 
the "Biblica," “Hastings,” “The New Schaff- 
Herzog,” but in the one-volume editions of 
many publishers, that the materials and 
results of modern criticism are brought to 
the consideration of every religious reader. 
Our ambitious and conscientious Sunday 
school teachers do not restrict themselves to 
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denominational “lesson helps” in the study 
of the Bible. They find in the appendix of 
their “Teachers” Bible,” in current religious 
literature, in modern preaching, the ma- 
terial and attitude to set them thinking 
upon the fundamental problems of the 
authorship, character, purpose, meaning, the 
time of writing, and the relationship of one 
sacred book to another. The writer or 
teacher who ignores this free and frank in- 
vestigation of the Scriptures cannot be a 
guide in our day, and is likely to prove an 
obscurantist where he should be a leader in 
all truth. My own conception of Higher 
Criticism as related to the fundamental 
truths of Christianity I have tried to state in 
my little book, “Three Vital Problems.” 
There are critics and critics. With the 
philosophic pre-suppositions and results of 
some higher critics I am at widest variance. 
I find that many of the names of our great 
Lutheran writers and scholars of Germany 
are used to bolster up a reactionary attitude 
by a few American protagonists of the let- 
alone policy—a policy which Lutheran mas- 
ters abroad utterly repudiate. Whether it is 
ignorance or fear which causes these fiery 
apologists to misrepresent the position of 
such men as Zahn, Seeberg, Beth, Grutz- 
macher, Hauck and Ihmels, I do not know. 
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If these men do not practice the method of 
historical criticism as applied to theology, 
the Bible, Church History and Symbolics, 
then they have no method at all. To say 
that none of these great conservative masters 
do not professedly or by implication write 
from an evolutionary, inductive; psycholog- 
ical point of view, is to confess one's failure 
to grasp the whole background and the 
canons of their dialectic. Seeberg is typical 
of the group. He writes in the preface to 
his work on the History of Doctrines: “Nor 
is it to be forgotten, finally, that dogma is 
perpetually subject to ecclesiastical and theo- 
logical interpretation, which proposes the 
forms suitable to each age, which can and do 
express the ancient content in the new forms, 
and which furthermore seizes upon and pre- 
serves the religious experience peculiar to its 
own age in the harmony of the ancient 
faith.” In the footnote to this paragraph he 
says, “This is in some sense true of the valu- 
able thoughts of nearly all the leading theo- 
logians of the last century, e.g; Schleier- 
macher, Ritschl, Hofman, Frank.” As for 
the general position of these men, Seeberg 
gives recognition to every science under the 
sun. (See “The Fundamental Truths of the 
Christian Religion.") He accepts various 
conclusions of historical criticism, and his 
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teaching on the Godhead has been regarded 
by able theologians as Unitarian, or, at least, as 
a form of Modalism. Zahn accepts and uses 
ali the canons of historical criticism, though 
with results different from Harnack’s. 
Ihmel's chief work is on Christian certainty, 
which presupposes recognition of Christian 
experience, and he utilizes the results of his- 
torical criticism. Grutzmacher, a “modern 
positive,” does the same thing, though his 
emphasis on Christian experience is perhaps 
less than Ihmel’s. Beth, like Grutzmacher, 
is a disciple of Seeberg; his chief work is on 
evolution, which he favors, and he is the 
ablest theologian in Germany in the natural 
sciences, fitted, as no other is, to discuss the 
relations of theology to science. It is well 
for us to know that there are such writers 
and to read their works. But the truth is 
that some of them have been overpraised as 
theologians and thinkers. In my humble 
judgment Seeberg has produced nothing in 
theology which excels Fairbairn’s ‘The 
Place of Christ in Modern Theology,” and 
his “Philosophy of the Christian Religion.” 
In the technique, material, style, and mental 
poise of English and American scholars we 
find as great and as sure a group of guides 
in purely theological writing as is afforded by 
any country. 
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There are certain ascertained facts result- 
ing from historical criticism which are gen- 
erally accepted and which have modified 
theology. First, I would place the phenom- 
enon presented by the action and reaction of 
the contemporaneous beliefs of the nations 
with which Israel came in contact in her 
historical and theological development. On 
the whole she protected the cardinal beliefs 
in God, righteousness, sin, forgiveness, and 
the Messiahship. But that her writers 
adapted myth, legend and allegory to her 
own ends; that her knowledge of the nature, 
character, and will of God was progressive; 
that there was a struggling advance in moral 
ideals and practice; that-the ideas of immor- 
tality, Satanic power, demonology and sacri- 
ficial cults were partly an inheritance from 
other peoples, is the common teaching of 
every modern writer on Jewish history and 
thought. 

Secondly, we must reckon with “The Doc- 
umentary Theory” in Old and New Testa- 
ment literature. It is a twice-told. tale that 
no longer do scholars attribute the writing 
of the Pentateuch to Moses. That much of 
the material may have been furnished by him 
is probable. But that the early chapters of 
Genesis, the traditional date of much of the 
legislation and the temple cults, and the de- 
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scription of Moses’ death, are derived from 
both earlier and later sources than was at 
first supposed, is now self-evident to every 
informed reader of Biblical criticism. Mod- 
ern research has made plain that there are at 
least three stages of Old Testament history 
which vary in character and historic accuracy. 
We find in the first chapter of Genesis early 
traditions of creation, either from Baby- 
lonian or prehistoric Semitic tribes, adapted 
to the monotheistic belief of Israel. The 
ages described were marked by myth, alle- 
gory, and primitive ideas as to the method 
of creation and the origin and distribution 
of tribes and languages. The second period 
—the patriarchal—was bathed in an atmos- 
phere of legend. The core of the stories 
was historic, but the note of legend and ro- 
mance gave an idyllic and patriotic halo to 
the early patriarchal life of Israel. Abra- 
ham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, were actual per- 
sonages, but their biographies move in the 
glow of an heroic idealism. From the time 
of Israel’s settlement in Cana the gathering 
of historical data for religious purposes be- 
gan. The art of writing had been known 
for a thousand years before in Babylonia, but 
it is sheer assumption to say that definite 
written records were kept of the patriarchal 
or early period of Israel’s history. Every 
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later century added definiteness to the sacred 
writings. True, we can never hope to clearly 
demonstrate the various sources which were 
utilized by the writers and redactors of the 
Old Testament, but the readjustment of 
place and date and author does not destroy 
the value and significance of Old«Testament 
teaching for the student of Christian theol- 
ogy. 
In New Testament criticism the docu- 
mentary theory has now its place. ‘This is 
not the occasion to go into an explication of 
the priority of Mark’s Gospel, the core of 
Hebrew or Aramaic logia preceding and in- 
corporated in Matthew’s Gospel, or the 
sources mentioned by Luke in making up his 
report of the words and doings of our Lord. 
That the oracular and dictation theory of 
writing has disappeared and that the method 
of the historian’s careful compilation from 
tradition and earlier documents has suc- 
ceeded to the earlier theory of compilation, 
goes almost without saying. The note of in- 
dividualism is so strong in the synoptic 
writers that no theory of verbal inspiration 
is longer tenable. It is now clearly seen that 
St. John’s Gospel makes a different approach 
to the facts of Christ’s life from that of the 
synoptic writers. History is not John’s pri- 
mary motive in reporting the words and 
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deeds of Jesus. He gives us a theological 
interpretation of the facts, the words, and 
the person of our Lord. He acknowledges 
that he writes with a distinct theological pur- 
pose—““these are written that ye may be- 
lieve that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God.” To illustrate: two memorable ac- 
counts of Socrates have come down to us. 
Xenophon in his Memorabillia recites the 
bare, outward facts and sententious sayings 
of the great teacher. Plato in his Dia- 
logues expounds the core of Socrates” teach- 
ing, and suffuses the person of his Master 
with his own beautiful idealism. Something 
of the same interpretative character the 
words and life of Christ receive in the writ- 
ing of His devoted disciple, the author of the 
fourth Gospel. Xenophon is no truer than 
Plato, but without the latter we should never 
have had the true portrait of Socrates. 
There is always a metaphysical, a supernat- 
ural background to every’ personality, and 
only a John, with a soul akin to that of his 
Lord, could rightly estimate the person of 
Christ. It is because the higher criticism has 
made clearer just such distinctions, limita- 
tions, insights and predictions in St. John, 
St. Paul, St. James, that theology owes an 
unspeakable debt to modern scholarship. It 
has set theology free from that tyrannous 
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literalism and false idea of inspiration which 
made all attempts at the adjustment of the- 
ology with modern thought in history, science 
and philosophy either impious or revolution- 
ary. It has taught us that the language of 
the Scriptures is fluid, pictorial and con- 
temporary. It is true that we are not now 
in a position to project finished systems of 
theology, as writers of an earlier age did 
when they unhesitatingly used texts from 
any and all parts of the Bible to sustain the 
most abstruse doctrines of theology. The 
cocksureness of systems has been humbled 
in the light of the various values and mean- 
ings of the texts. The a priori or speculative 
method of theology has been greatly modi- 
fied by the modern point of view. Prof. 
Borden P. Bowne, in his “Studies in Chris- 
tianity," says: “There will always be need 
of theology, but its field will be very much 
restricted in the future. The elaborate de- 
ductive constructions of the past will be 
abandoned as outrunning our data, and our 
knowledge, if not our faculties. But the 
theologian will always have the function of 
formulating our Christian ideas and adjust- 
ing them to the current stage of thought and 
knowledge. In this way our ideas will fit 
harmoniously into the existing intellectual 
and social order, and will have their proper 
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influence. But the results thus reached are 
never to be stiffened into an orthodoxy which 
if any man hold not he shall without doubt 
perish everlastingly, or made into an article 
of the standing or falling of the faith. These 
results are relative to conditions. They have 
varied greatly in the past; they will vary 
greatly in the future. In few, if any, depart- 
ments of theology has finality of conception 
been reached. For instance, the problem of 
eschatology has hardly been rationalized or 
moralized at all, and awaits its adequate dis- 
cussion. This, however, does not mean that 
everything is at sea, or even that anything 
of much importance is at sea; for still and all 
the while the Church believes in God the 
Father Almighty, in the Son, our Lord, in 
the Holy Ghost, the forgiveness of sins, in 
the kingdom of God on earth, and the life 
everlasting; and this is all that is essential 
for faith or practice.” 


IV 
THE PERSON OF CHRIST 


The person of Christ is the central prob- 
lem of Christianity. The discussion of this 
problem has been the distinguishing feature 
of Lutheran literature. The great work of 
Dorner recapitulated and enshrined all that 
earlier centuries had offered in the solution 
of the problem. But the movement of mod- 
ern thought, especially in its study of per- 
sonality, has brought to the front once more 
this old, vital problem of the ages. Psy- 
chology is practically a modern study. This 
discipline, together with the historical 
method of research, has given fresh impetus 
to the study of personality and the place of 
the individual in history. The innumerable 
lives of Jesus which have appeared in the 
last fifty years attest the force of the his- 
torical approach to the person of Christ. 
The metaphysical and docetic atmosphere in 
which most of the earlier treatises were pro- 
jected has been superseded by the historical, 
human approach in the study of our Lord’s 
personality. Not that the supernatural 
factors as declared in the New Testament 
are ignored, or denied, but that the earthly, 
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human side of Jesus’ nature and career has 
become the starting point for the study of 
His person. Albert Schweitzer, in “The 
Quest for the Historical Jesus,” has given us 
the classic study of this phase of the person 
of Christ. 

This historical approach, however, is the 
outer rather than an inner process of the in- 
terpretation and evaluation of the person 
of our Lord. It is the inner spiritual, factual 
side of personality that has modified the 
method of interpreting the nature and per- 
son of Jesus Christ. Let it be understood 
at once that the resultant obtained by the 
men who are theistic and Christian in belief 
is not a denial of the uniqueness and divine 
character of the person of Christ. But the 
abiding fact of the indwelling divine nature 
in Jesus does receive a different interpreta- 
tion from that presented in the Chalcedo- 
nian Creed, or that of the speculative com- 
municatio idiomatum. The doctrine of the 
divine immanence has given new significance 
to the dogma of the incarnation. In this 
section of the essay, as in others, I desire 
to report on the modern view, not to de- 
velop the subject. There are several books 
which perform the latter task. First, I 
would place “The Doctrine of the Person of 
Jesus Christ,” by Mackintosh, as the fullest 
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and most conservative statement of the case; 
then Seeberg’s twelfth and ‘thirteenth lec- 
tures in “The Fundamental Truths of the 
Christian Religion”; then Loof’s “What 
Can We Know About Jesus Christ?” and 
last, but not least, “What Jesus Christ 
Thought of Himself,” by Phelps. These 
books are typical of the modern approach. 
A hasty summary of the method of their 
analysis is this. The doctrine of the “two 
natures,’ in its traditional form, imparts 
into the life of Christ an incredible and thor- 
oughgoing dualism. In place of that perfect 
unity which is felt in every impression of 
Him, the whole is bisected sharply by the 
fissure of distinction. No longer one, He is 
divided against Himself. The self-coscious- 
ness of Jesus, as depicted by the evangelists, 
we may call divine or human as we please; 
to express the whole truth we must call it 
both at once. But it is a single conscious- 
ness after all; it moves always as a spiritual 
unity, and separatist or divisive theories do 
a grave disservice not merely to clear think- 
ing but to religious truth and power. It 
hypostatizes falsely two aspects of a single 
concrete life—aspects which are so indubita- 
bly real that apart from either the whole 
fact would be quite other than it is, yet not 
in themselves distinctly functioning substan- 
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tialities which may be logically estimated or 
adjusted to each other, or combined in un- 
spiritual modes. 

In the second place, there is a difficulty 
concerned with the person in which two 
natures are held to be “inseparably joined 
together.” The ancient dogma proceeds on 
the definite assumption that in both God and 
man there exists a complete whole of at- 
tributes, which can be understood and spoken 
about as a “nature” enjoying some kind of 
real being apart from the unifying or focal 
ego; whereas nothing is more certain than 
that it is within personal experience, and 
only there, that all the varied factors of our 
human life—intellectual, moral, emotional, 
social—have any proper existence or reality. 
To put it frankly, when we abstract from per- 
sonality—the spirit which gathers the mani- 
fold particulars into unity and suftuses each 
with the glow of intimacy.of specifically con- 
scious life—what we vaguely call “human 
nature," is not human nature in the least. 
There is no such thing as impersonal human 
nature. In earlier theology human nature is 
thus taken as real apart from personality— 
the manhood is anhypostatic. Seeberg 
writes: “The doctrine of the two natures 
and the one person remained, and became a 
‘noli me tangere’; men clung to it in spite 
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of all possible circumlocutions and new in- 
terpretations. Science changed and there 
arose a new and deeper view of personality. 
In the time of the Church Fathers the word 
‘person’ meant individual being; now the 
word means the mental, or spiritual nature 
of the individual being; the' conceptions 
‘substance’ or ‘nature’ became empty be- 
cause ambiguous. Scarcely any present-day 
adherent of the old formula means thereby 
that Christ possessed the abstract ‘human 
nature' without a spiritual, human person- 
ality, or that the Deity in Christ was a 'sub- 
stance’ or a ‘nature.’ We feel and think 
otherwise. For us the all-important point 
is that the person of the man Jesus united 
itself with the personal God and thereby the 
man Jesus became our Lord. For Luther 
the being of God is for him not an in- 
finite substance, but God is the ‚personal, 
spiritual will of love, the almighty sov- 
ereignty of love. This eternal love-energy 
filled the human soul of Jesus so as to be- 
come its content. This is the’ divinity of 
Jesus." Loofs summarizes his own point 
of view thus: “For us the three following 
thoughts are the most valuable: First, the 
historical person of Christ is looked upon as 
a human personality; secondly, that this per- 
sonality, through an indwelling of God, or 
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His Spirit, which was unique both before 
and after, up to the end of all time, became 
the Son of God who reveals the Father and 
became also the beginning of anew mankind; 
and, thirdly, that in the future state of per- 
fection a similar indwelling of God has to be 
realized, though in a copied, and, therefore, 
secondary form, in all people whom Christ 
has redeemed.” It is along this conception 
of the identification of the moral will of Jesus 
with the holy will of God that the newer 
interpretation of His divinity is approached. 
His personality is unique and divine because 
in Him “dwelt all the fullness of the God- 
head bodily." Now to declare that this in- 
terpretation leaves us only a human Christ 
is either to fail in our comprehension of this 
later interpretation of His divinity or a mis- 
representation of the attempt to explain what 
forever must prove a mystery. So far as 
Jesus’ Saviourhood is concerned, the later 
theory leaves the great practical fact un- 
touched. He is no less Saviour and Lord be- 
cause divinely human, or humanly divine. 
But the modern approach is in accord with 
a metaphysics and psychology that is con- 
sistent, and a Biblical revelation which voices 
the supernatural claims of Jesus in the lan- 
guage of religion and the New Testament 
rather than in the formulas of a theological 
debate. 
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In a sketch of modern thought, such as is 
suggested in an essay of this length, the treat- 
ment of the work of Christ must necessarily 
be most unsatisfactory. Yet a bare statement 
of the trend of thought may be permitted. 
Sabatier writes: “The death of Christ is 
essentially a moral act, the significance and 
value of which proceed solely from the spir- 
itual life and the feeling of love which it re- 
veals. It has long enough been enclosed in 
the old and primitive categories of ritual sac- 
rifice and penal satisfaction. . . . The notions 
of sacrifice, oblation, propitiation and expia- 
tion came from creeds anterior to Christian- 
ity; and unless we admit, with the author of 
the Hebrews, that these anthropomorphic 
forms of worship were of divine institution, 
we cannot possibly compare, otherwise than 
symbolically, the death of Christ on the 
cross with the rite of the victim sacrificed and 
burnt on the altar." Many theologians are 
still construing the fact of the atonement in 
the terms of an obsolete penology, a concep- 
tion of God's justice which is inhuman, and, 
therefore, incredible. Once the human mind 
lets go the delusion that justice and mercy 
are in conflict, all the time-worn fallacies 
about the atonement—the ransom theory, 
the debt theory, the governmental theory, 
and all that belongs with them,—will 
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come tumbling down in ruins. Moberly 
writes: “God's external treatment of us, no 
doubt, may change with changes in ourselves. 
But we need to insist that His inner mind, 
the principle on which His treatment of us 
is based, never changes. That principle is 
always love, and love only.” Neither in the 
Old Testament nor in the New do the proph- 
ets and evangelists base the redemption of 
the individual upon an outward substitu- 
tional, physical sacrifice (using the word 
technically), but upon our inner, spiritual, 
religious attitude of penitence and faith to- 
wards God as revealed in the suffering, woo- 
ing love of Jesus Christ. The crowning won- 
der of God’s love is its revelation in Christ. 
His incarnation and His atonement are parts 
of the same whole. God is with us at Beth- 
lehem and on Calvary. But the distinctive 
meaning of the cross is that God’s love was 
and is ever ready, even to,suffer on our be- 
half, that we may be drawn back to Him. 
That is why the self-sacrifice of Christ is 
mighty to lift men out of their sins and to 
lead them into eternal life. A modified and 
enriched “moral influence theory” now holds 
the field and must be reckoned with. 


V 
CHRISTIAN CONSCIOUSNESS 


The fifth factor in the modern interpreta- 
tion of theology is Christian experience. 
Without first-hand consciousness of Chris- 
tian truth, trust and triumph, a man re- 
mains a mere echo or sounding-board of 
religion. Christian consciousness has its 
intellectual, its emotional, and its ethical 
forms. Never has the mind as mind 
been so thoroughly studied as to-day. Not 
only do the objective facts of science, 
history and literature furnish the phe- 
nomena and material of belief, but the 
processes of knowing, the nature of the emo- 
tions, the will, and the religious instincts are 
a component part of our beliefs and faith. 
There is a revealing source—God. There 
are truths to be imparted—by history and 
prophetic voice. "There is a receiving and 
apprehending soul—mankind saved and un- 
saved. It is perfectly apparent that man's 
mind conditions the reception of the revealed 
truth. A mind in a low stage of develop- 
ment, a mind which has a half knowledge 
of the world in which it lives, a mind basely 
tainted with greed and lust of all kinds, a 
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mind untouched by the grace of God, dis- 
turbs the revealed truth and cannot become 
a true medium through which the divine 
nature can speak and shine. And, further, 
the truth so apprehended and conditioned 
does not become a real possession and ef- 
fective force until it is translated into per- 
sonal experience. It is at this point that 
most men fail in the religious life—pre- 
eminently required by the preachers of the 
Gospel. The human is the channel of divine 
communication. God’s revelation has been 
progressive because man has slowly been 
prepared for the reception of more sublime 
spiritual and moral truth, but in every age 
it is truth revealed in man and appropriated 
by man. This gives that Christian experi- 
ence which is the final and commanding 
authority in our lives. Ihmels says: “It is 
only in a personal religious experience that 
certainty can be-obtained concerning the pos- 
sibility and the actuality of the supernatural.” 
The Bible, the Church and the Reason are 
all channels or seats of authority in religion. 
The crux in the theological debate has been 
the false exaltation of one or another of 
these seats of authority. Certainly the final 
appeal in religious belief cannot rest on any 
one of these factors divorced from the 
others. The Christian truths existed and 
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were taught before the various Gospels and 
Epistles were written. The Church rejected 
and accepted, sometimes arbitrarily, the 
various treatises that make up our present 
Bible, and she has always insisted upon in- 
terpreting the book which she has canonized. 
But in the final analysis the Biblical truths 
and the Church’s Creeds and Confessions 
must be made real and vital by their per- 
sonal revaluation and be experienced as re- 
ligious facts before they command and com- 
pel the soul to submission and action. Knowl- 
edge must be made faith. The outward 
authority must become an inward authority 
before the reason and the heart are aflame 
with light and holy zeal. It is from this 
inner spiritual citadel of the mind, conscience 
and heart that the questions of revelation, 
inspiration, conversion, regeneration and the 
eternal life receive their final interpretation, 
and ultimate illumination. The final appeal 
is made to the Christian consciousness. The 
attempt to corral all of Christian experience 
under the head of Ritschlianism is futile, 
and displays a most pitiable ignorance of the 
history of theology. All through the me- 
dieval and modern period of theological his- 
tory, though the infallibility of Bible and 
Church has been preached, there have always 
stood clear-eyed and honest champions of the 
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necessity and right of Christian experience 
to interpret and enforce the truths of our 
holy faith. Schleiermacher stands first 
among our Protestant theologians in the ex- 
plication of this point of view. 

Christian experience does not claim to be 
the sole authority. It declares it is dealing 
with objective and revealed truth. It is not 
mysticism, nor rationalism, but a vitalism, a 
spiritual vitalism, that proves and weighs the 
truth by a life lived in and for God. 

Christian experience is not isolated or in- 
dividualistic to the point of excluding the 
communal experience. Here is where Mar- 
tineau and his school of thinkers break from 
the great teachers of the historic Church. 
Personal experience, just because it is per- 
sonal, must be supplemented and balanced by 
other personal experiences in order to group 
the whole human spiritual experience. Here 
appears the value of the Church and the 
general creed. But however valuable the 
communal experience, it is still true that truth 
to become commanding must be judged, ac- 
cepted and lived in a person in order to com- 
mand and enthrall his soul. It is this fact 
which makes theology a progressive science 
and religion a life. 


VI 
COMPARATIVE RELIGION 


The time is not far past when the great 
ethnic faiths were looked upon not only as 
false religions but as inventions of the devil. 
Later they were accounted for as the work 
of crafty, ambitious priests desirous of gain 
and of keeping the people in subjection. Still 
more recently they were looked upon as de- 
generate forms of earlier Biblical revelations. 
Now all these conceptions have been left be- 
hind by modern students of the ethnic faiths. 
Religion is recognized as an universal in- 
stinct and possession. Man is incurably re- 
ligious. God has not left any people with- 
out some measure of spiritual power and 
truth. It is said he who knows but one 
language knows none. If this is true in the 
study of a language, it is doubly true in the 
study and appreciation of Christianity. 
Christanity and the ethnic faiths possess in 
common a characteristic which illumines and 
confirms the value of religion in general and 
makes Christianity to shine forth as the 
world’s supreme faith. The world’s great 
religions find their first common possession 
in the fact of evil and sin. No two may in- 
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terpret the phenomena alike, but all recog- 
nize that in life there is a great open sore. 
The cry of moral misery and limitation and 
dissatisfaction arises over allthe earth. The 
world is out of joint. Hatred, greed, evil- 
mindedness is the common stock in trade. 
The need of propitiation and sacrifice ap- 
pears in all the higher forms of world-reli- 
gions. From ancient Asia and from the Baby- 
lonian, Confucian and Zoroastrian, from 
Buddhist and Roman altars, bleeding bodies 
proclaim the sense that sin calls for some sort 
of expiation. 

The worship of some super-mundane 
power, however vague, grotesque, and auto- 
cratic, appears in all religions above the 
grade of the lowest. The power may be 
merely malignant in character, it may be 
deficient in personality, it may indeed be re- 
volting to our modern, ethical sense, but the 
notion of a first cause or causes is ingrained 
in the human mind and heart. In an essay 
which has already transgressed the limits of 
your patience it is imposible, and, indeed, un- 
necessary for me to characterize the various 
ethnic faiths. My purpose is simply to urge 
upon you the value of studying Christianity 
as related to the partial and imperfect faiths 
of other religions. Certain great differences 
are obvious. Confucianism presents a re- 
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markable ethic without any attempt to postu- 
late God. Brahmanism, which is practically 
pantheism, destroys the personality of God 
and man’s supreme spiritual experience is 
lost in an unconscious Nirvana. Buddhism 
recognizes the woe, pain and evil of life, but 
has no plan of real redemption. Mazdeism 
makes the fight between good and evil an 
eternal conflict, with no conclusive triumph 
on the part of either of these dual gods of 
light and darkness. Mohammedism is over- 
loaded with fate—God is autocratic and 
aloof, with no throb of fatherhood. The 
absence of any certainty that life has a per- 
manent value is the canker at the heart of 
heathenism. Pessimism is the hidden note 
and unconscious attitude of all the faiths un- 
touched by the Christian spirit. They are 
deficient in a sense of the higher world-unity 
made possible by a belief in the universal 
fatherhood of God. Consequently the truth 
of the brotherhood of man is either veiled 
or becomes an impotent dream. Their great 
desideratum is a power to redeem from sin— 
a redemption of the individual and society 
accomplished by a divine incarnation. Chris- 
tianity is the only religion of redemption. 
Jesus Christ is the unveiling of God, the holy, 
loving Father of all men. Jesus is the ideal 
man. Jesus is the empowering personality 
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which gives to our holy faith its vital effec- 
tiveness. First through Jesus Christ has the 
value of every individual soul become mani- 
fest. 

The recognition of these likenesses and 
differences between Christianity and the ethnic 
religions gives to the preacher and the for- 
eign missionary the key to the understanding 
of, and the method of approach to, the 
mind and heart of the world's religions. 
Not with a crushing ridicule, but through an 
intelligent sympathy must we enter into a 
man's faith and seek to bring the fuller light 
of the glorious Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
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SOCIAL WELFARE AND THE KINGDOM 


Christianity has a social message. It con- 
templates a kingdom of God. It proposes 
a redemption of society and the state, as well 
as the redemption of the individual. Chris- 
tianity offers the power and a method of re- 
alizing the goal of the social philosopher and 
economist. The most illuminating sentence 
I know of in social philosophy are these 
words of John Stuart Mill: “The social 
problem of the future will be how to unite 
the greatest individual liberty of action with 
a common ownersip in the raw material of 
the globe, and an equal participation of all 
in the benefits of combined labor.” The first 
historical steps in securing liberty for the 
slave and serf of the classical and medieval 
period were the sense of personal worth, the 
gradual liberation from the thralldom of a 
political and social impotence, the emergence 
of the proletariat into conscious struggle for 
place and power in the state, and the indus- 
trial solidarity of the world's workers. As 
political and social liberties were slowly ac- 
quired, a larger participation in industrial 
control became the goal of the leaders of the 
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labor movement. The labor movement, 
with its trades unions, Marxian Socialism, 
the co-operative and profit-sharing pro- 
gram of economists, the great modern move- 
ment for the democratic control of govern- 
ment and the attempt to socialize all produc- 
tive and distributive agencies of the state, 
cries aloud for some ethical and religious 
power which will make possible the plans of 
the social philosophers. This situation is a 
fresh challenge to Christianity. As in each 
and every.age the open-eyed disciples of the 
Master responded to the world’s dominant 
cry for aid in the solution of common prob- 
lems, so the leaders of our faith have been 
quick to set forth those principles and that 
spirit of Jesus which are for the healing and 
inspiration of the social movement. In our 
age the ethics of Jesus has been recovered. 
His moral teaching was overshadowed by 
theological discussions. No doubt the dis- 
cussions and battles over strictly religious 
dogmas were inevitable and necessary in or- 
der to arrive at the limitations of theology, 
as well as the essential Christian truths. 
Whatever praise or condemnation we are in- 
clined to mete out to Harnack one great debt 
we owe him. In his showing of the accre- 
tions of Christianity through the Helleniza- 
tion of dogmas, Roman institutionalism and 
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Lateran additions of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, he has worked back to and laid bare 
“The Gospel.” He has shown that not only 
the Roman Catholic Church, but Protestant- 
ism also in the seventeenth century, and 
groups in the various reform churches to this 
day, have placed gnosis above pistis. In not 
a few instances an orthodox rationalism has 
been the test of regularity rather than faith, 
ie. trust in the divine Lord. From this 
thralldom of a benumbing confessionalism 
modern scholarship has led the open mind 
of the twentieth century into the enjoyment 
and power of the primitive, vital Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. Gnosis shall have its true 
place in the future, but it will not usurp the 
place of pistis. We have seen by aid of 
the history of doctrines that the pure Word 
has been subject to philosophic and dogmatic 
forms of expression which have taken out of 
the realm of effective theology and preaching 
the original doctrines that express the per- 
manent truths of Apostolic days. The pres- 
ent age’s call and dilemma are not theologi- 
cal but social, and woe be to the Church if 
she fails now to make application of the 
spirit and principles of Jesus Christ to mod- 
ern industrial and social problems. The 
menace of Mormonism, the strife between 
labor and capital, the congested city with its 
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poverty and vice and drunkenness, the false 
ethics of our Nietsches and Schopenhauers, 
the half-baked schemes of a materialistic 
socialism, the exasperating ostentation and 
power of plutocracy, legislative corruption 
and deadening secularism, must be faced and 
conquered by a new race of Christian proph- 
ets and saints. We must not only proclaim 
the kingdom of God, but must insist upon the 
application of the tenets of that kingdom. 
The kingdom of heaven must first of all be 
within our leaders, but they must hasten also 
to actualize, in an objective society—in com- 
merce, in industry, in politics, in social life— 
the law of justice, love and brotherhood. 
The new democracy can only be made pos- 
sible through education—a Christian educa- 
tion which has the personal, dynamic Christ 
of history and life as its transforming agent. 
No mere vision of truth in nature and man, 
or in Biblical studies, no contribution of 
Christian consciousness or comparative reli- 
gion, no social theory or humanitarian devo- 
tion, alone or combined, can work the mira- 
cle of a kingdom of heaven. Only the spirit 
and sacrificial life of Jesus Christ shining in 
the heart and guiding the battle for right- 
eousness can or will usher in that age of 
equity, comfort, peace and joy which now 
fascinates the brain and the faith of God's 
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noblemen. The Church is not fully alive to 
this social service. Many men once satisfied 
in the Church have grown indifferent to her 
because her energies and program lag behind 
the age and its need. The awful European 
conflict was due primarily to a neglect of the 
Church to emphasize the fact that Chris- 
tianity is not only a mystical and individual- 
istic relation to God and our fellow-men, 
but that it is primarily ethical and must be 
international in its expression and control of 
life. Class consciousness and “the inter- 
national mind” are integral parts of our 
faith and must be of our social and political 
relations. I wish in closing to echo the 
words of the Protestant Episcopal Bishop 
of Michigan: 

“The religion of to-day has grown and ex- 
panded until it finds the walls of the home 
in which it was born too narrow and confin- 
ing for its spirit. And it bursts out of doors 
into the open fields of intellectual research, 
moral welfare and social service, while the 
Church stays indoors, absorbed in the reek 
of her incense, the bustle of her rites and 
the preaching of her orthodoxies. . . . 

“There are mutitudes of men and women 
to-day longing and seeking after a first-hand 
experience of the ‘gospel as the power of 
God unto salvation.’ They want a religion 
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alive with the sense of a living and present 
God, and therefore efhcient in dealing with 
physical and moral evil, disease and sin. . . . 

“The Church is bound to become more 
hospitable to the new spirit of religion. She 
is already being more and more impregnated 
and possessed by the best mind of the age. 
She is relating herself here and there to the 
great movements and tides of the Spirit. 
More and more prophets are heard in her 
pulpits, pleading for and proclaiming the 
larger righteousness of economic justice and 
social equity, as distinguished from the nar- 
rower righteousness of merely personal re- 
spectability, the righteousness of the king- 
dom as distinguished from the righteousness 
of the solitary individual. Brave spirits are 
steadily carrying her banner forward to the 
forefront of the real battle.” 
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